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undebatable demonstration that you cannot carry too much
fuel on long flights which embrace such hazards.
We passed over Deauville and there is a marvelous beach
there. We went down to 200 feet and we could not see the
beach. This alone will show you how dark it was. There was
nothing to do but swoop up again in the hope of somewhere
finding a beach which wasn't fog-locked. As it was, we were
still prisoners of the fog and it looked as though the fog were
going to carry out its sentence.
Now we had only enough gas for less than an hour. All of
us read those dwindling figures and knew that there was not
much left. Soon we were going to have to go down anyway.
If it was as black as pitch at 200 feet we would just about
have to keep going.
So we headed along the coast toward a lighthouse, which
afterward proved to be that near Ver-sur-Mer. We circled
it several times, always trying to get some vision from its
beams, hoping that they might reveal a stretch of sea where
we could land. But the thick haze of fog dissolved the light
from the beacon. The beams penetrated only a few feet and
then faded. Despite continuous circling we could not see
anything at all, even close to the lighthouse.
Now our fuel was getting close to the end. I remember
that when we actually landed we had only enough to remain
aloft another half hour or probably less. As we banked to
come into position before taking that last slant down we had
most eloquent testimony of how low our gasoline was. As the
plane tipped, the motor on the upper plane commenced to
spit and sputter. There was so little gas left that we could
not get any into that motor unless the ship were on an even
keel.
Finally came that last glide for a landing or for a wreck.
We knew the general direction of the sea and hoped we were
over it, but couldn't have any accurate notion whether the
ocean was below or a rocky shore, and, as it was, a rocky
shore proved to be only 100 or 200 yards to one side when